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DISCLAIMER 

The  conclusions  and  opinions  expressed  in  this  document  are  those  of  the 
author.  They  do  not  reflect  the  official  position  of  the  US  Government, 
Department  of  Defense,  the  United  States  Air  Force,  or  Air  University. 

Throughout  history,  man  has  attempted  to  understand  world  events  and  the  relationships 
between  countries  in  order  to  craft  foreign  policy  as  well  as  predict  future  interactions.  The  end 
of  the  Cold  War  was  no  different.  As  the  Berlin  Wall  fell  and  the  USSR’s  communist  ideology 
dissolved,  the  United  States  no  longer  viewed  the  Russians  as  its  enemy.  Capitalism  and  liberal 
democracy  had  triumphed  over  communism.  US  foreign  policy  makers  and  academia  grappled 
with  what  the  new  world  political  stage  would  look  like. 

Who  was  the  US’s  new  enemy  and  how  would  the  world  respond  to  this  new  unipolar 
world?  Many  researchers  developed  theories  to  answer  that  very  question.  Three  notable 
theories  included  Francis  Fukuyama’s  ‘end  of  history’,  the  ‘Democratic  Peace’  theory,  and  the 
‘Commercial  Peace’  theory.  The  ‘end  of  history’  theory  did  not,  as  it  sounds,  believe  that  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War  signaled  Armageddon,  but  that  the  defeat  of  communism  was  “the  end  point 
of  mankind’s  ideological  evolution  and  the  universalization  of  western  liberal  democracy  would 
be  the  final  form  of  human  government.”1  Democracy  had  triumphed  over  Communism  and 
would  now  be  the  only  form  of  government  found  throughout  the  world.  The  ‘democratic  peace’ 
theory’s  fundamental  belief  was  that  “democracies  never. .  .go  to  war  with  one  another.”2  Thus, 
democratic  countries  should  democratize  the  world.  Every  state  that  is  converted  to  a  democratic 
form  of  government  would  increase  the  security  of  the  world.  Basically,  “to  enlarge  the  number 
of  democracies  is  to  enlarge  the  zone  of  peace.”3  Instead  of  democracy,  the  ‘Commercial  Peace’ 
theory  recognized  a  “relationship  between  economic  independence  and  the  spread  of  peace.”4 
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The  more  interconnected  the  world  became  through  globalization’s  expanded  trade  and  markets, 
the  more  peaceful  the  entire  world  would  become.  Each  of  these  theories  fueled  the  discussion. 

These  theories  are  not  the  focus  of  this  paper,  however.  They  merely  provide  an 
understanding  of  the  free  thinking  that  was  occurring  in  the  late  1980s/early  1990s  and  set  the 
stage  for  a  fourth  theory,  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  determine  if 
the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’  is  a  relevant  paradigm  to  examine  post-Cold  War  conflicts.  This 
paper  will  explain  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’  theory,  discuss  its  impacts  on  the  research 
community,  appraise  some  of  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’  studies  to  date,  and  will  assess  the 
usefulness  of  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’  theory.  Regrettably,  such  a  short  paper  can  only 
highlight  a  select  portion  of  the  debate. 

In  1993,  Samuel  Huntington  published  his  ‘clash  of  civilizations’  theory  in  Foreign 
Affairs  as  his  “interpretation  of  the  likely  evolution  of  global  politics  after  the  Cold  War.”5  The 
theory  was  expanded  in  his  1996  book,  The  Clash  of  Civilizations  and  the  Remaking  of  World 
Order.  He  maintained  that  future  sources  of  conflicts  would  be  cultural,  not  ideological, 
political,  or  economic.  At  the  most  basic  level,  people  identify  with  a  civilization.  Huntington 
defined  a  civilization  as: 

. .  .the  highest  cultural  grouping  of  people  and  the  broadest  level  of  cultural 
identity  people  have  short  of  that  which  distinguished  humans  from  other  species. 

It  is  defined  both  by  common  objective  elements,  such  as  language,  history, 
religion,  customs,  institutions  and  by  the  subjective  self-identification  of  people.6 

He  recognized  nine  major  civilizations:  Sinic,  Japanese,  Hindu,  Islamic,  Orthodox,  Western, 

Latin  American  and  possibly  African  and  Buddhism.7  Huntington  overlaid  the  nine  civilizations 

across  the  world  map  showing  where  each  of  the  world’s  countries  fit  into  his  civilization 

schema.8  Note  that  “religion  seems  to  be  the  primary  criterion,  but  geographical  location  also 

plays  a  major  part  in  defining  a  few  civilizations.”9 
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Furthermore,  Huntington  claimed  that  “the  fault  lines  between  civilizations  are  replacing  the 
political  ideological  boundaries  of  the  Cold  War  as  the  flash  points  for  crisis  and  bloodshed.”10 
“Civilizations  unite  and  divide  mankind.”11  He  believed  that  the  majority  of  future  conflicts 
would  occur  between  civilizations  instead  of  between  nation  states.  “Conflicts  between  groups 
in  different  civilizations  will  be  more  frequent,  more  sustained  and  more  violent  than  conflicts 
between  groups  in  the  same  civilization.”  Huntington  did  not  believe  that  nation  states  would 
no  longer  fight,  but  that  state  to  state  conflicts  would  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  “The 
question,  ‘Which  side  are  you  on?’  has  been  replaced  by  the  much  more  fundamental  one,  ‘Who 
are  you?’”13  Notably,  most  of  the  conflicts  Huntington  highlighted  were  between  the  West  and 
Islam.  He  believed  that  “Islam  and  the  West  are  on  a  collision  course  that  will  largely  define  21st 
century  global  conflict.”14 

Huntington’s  intermixing  of  political  science  with  culture  created  a  lively  intellectual  debate. 
His  theory  was  thought-provoking  and  seductive.  According  to  Everett  Roger,  “an  idea  must 
fulfill  some  social  need  and  be  compatible  with  the  existing  social  system  to  catch  on.”15  ‘Clash 
of  civilizations’  must  have  contained  both— academia  and  researchers  were  inspired  to  respond. 
His  article  “generated  more  discussion  in  three  years  than  any  other  article  they  [Foreign  Affairs ] 
had  published  since  the  1940s”.  Hundreds  of  articles  and  books  were  written  to  both  praise  and 
refute  his  theory.  Most  responses  were  overwhelmingly  critical  of  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’ 
theory,  but  offered  no  alternative  to  replace  it.  Bruce  Russert  cautioned  that  ‘clash  of 
civilizations’  “had  the  potential  to  become  not  just  an  analytical  interpretation  of  events,  but-if 
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widely  believed-a  shaper  of  events.” 

The  worst  outcome  would  be  for  ‘clash’  to  become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy, 
intensifying  conflicts  or  bringing  about  some  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
occurred.  In  the  best  case,  it  would  be  a  self-defeating  prophecy,  providing  early 
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warning  to  policymakers  who  could  take  steps  to  defuse  the  danger  it 
•  •  1 8 
anticipates. 

Jonathon  Fox  “argued  that  the  events  of  9/1 1  changed  the  dynamics  of  world  politics  and  conflict 
causing  the  prediction  of  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’  theory  to  come  to  fruition”.19  Huntington 
caused  much  consternation  in  the  political  science  and  policy  making  disciplines. 

Next,  the  author  will  examine  some  of  the  studies  that  have  been  conducted  on  the  ‘clash  of 
civilizations’  theory.  There  was  no  pre-selection  method  used  to  identify  or  locate  these  research 
studies.  Most  of  the  studies  had  the  term  ‘clash  of  civilizations’  within  either  their  title  or  their 
abstract.  That  stated,  the  author  grouped  these  studies  into  three  types:  1)  quantitative  studies 
that  test  actual  conflict  data,  2)  quantitative  and  qualitative  studies  that  test  components  of  a 
civilization  (i.e.  religion,  language,  ethnicity),  and  3)  qualitative  studies  of  how  the  theory  affects 
a  subject  (i.e.  international  terrorism,  immigration,  a  country). 

Numerous  researchers  have  conducted  quantitative  studies  using  data  sets  that  incorporate 
statistics  from  past  conflicts.  Unfortunately,  conflict  data  sets  for  post- 1989  are  but  a  small 
sample  which  casts  reasonable  suspicion  on  any  results.  Giacomo  Chiozza  empirically  tested 
conflicts  within  the  post-Cold  War  period  (1989-1997)  to  see  if  civilizations  were  the  primary 
cause  of  international  conflict.  His  conclusion  failed  to  support  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’  thesis 
and  that  Huntington’s  theory  “has  not  yet  garnered  the  empirical  support  to  make  it  a  basis  for 
foreign  policy.”20  Yet  other  researchers,  Errol  Henderson  and  Richard  Tucker,  conducted  a 
quantitative  study  testing  conflicts  from  1816  to  1992.21  They  used  three  control  variables: 
geographical  proximity,  regime  type,  and  power  capabilities.  They  concluded  that  “civilizational 
difference  is  not  significantly  associated  with  an  increased  likelihood  of  interstate  war”  when 
controlling  for  the  three  control  variables  of  the  state.22  Contemptuously,  they  assert  that  the 
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‘clash  of  civilizations’  theory  is  not  Kennan’s  Long  Telegram,  but  instead  Germany’s  WWII 
Schlieffen  Plan.23 

Jonathan  Fox  conducted  several  quantitative  studies  testing  the  validity  of  Huntington’s 
‘clash  of  civilizations’  thesis.  In  2001,  Fox’s  study  tested  three  perspectives  of  conflicts:  global, 
Western  and  Islamic.  His  results  “lend  support  to  Huntington’s  thesis  that  Islam  is  one  of  the 
greatest  participants  in  civilizational  conflicts.”  In  2002,  Fox  tested  “fault  line  conflicts  within 
states  that  contain  groups  of  different  civilizations”  concluding  “civilizational  conflicts  constitute 
a  minority  of  ethnic  conflicts.”  In  2005,  Fox  tested  a  newer  set  of  conflict  data  finding  that 
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“civilizational  conflicts  were  less  common  than  non-civilizational  ones”.  Interestingly,  he  also 
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implied  that  “Huntington’s  concept  of  civilization  may  be  a  surrogate  variable  for  religion.” 
Unlike  other  studies,  Andrej  Tusicisny  tested  Huntington’s  statement  “conflict  between  groups  in 
different  civilizations  will  be  more  frequent,  more  sustained  and  more  violent  than  conflicts 
between  groups  of  the  same  civilization”  with  a  conflict  dataset.  Tusicisny  found  that  conflicts 
were  not  more  frequent  or  more  sustained,  but  that  the  conflicts  did  have  more  battle  deaths,  and 
like  Fox’s  2001  study,  that  “the  majority  of  intercivilizational  conflict  -years  during  the  post- 
Cold  War  period  have  involved  Islamic  groups”.  Interestingly,  Tusicisny  was  unable  to  prove 
that  civilization  clashes  began  on  or  after  the  1989  transition  point. 

The  next  study  type  tests  components  of  a  civilization  such  as  religion,  language,  or 
ethnicity.  Arshin  Adib-Moghaddam  study  examined  the  ‘us  versus  them’  mentality  in  the 
Western  versus  Islam  construct  concluding  that  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’  is  a  “questionable 
ontology”  that  has  “served  particular  political  interests  and. .  .it  is  not  inevitable.”30  Another 
researcher,  Gabriel  Acevedo  conducted  a  quantitative  study  of  the  fatalism  of  the  Islamic 
religion.  He  found  that  Islam  fatalism  could  be  misread  and  is  “best  interpreted  as  a  greater 
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acceptance  for  central  authority  and  a  relinquishment  of  life’s  outcomes  to  an  omnipotent 
deity.”31 

The  final  type  of  studies  evaluate  how  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’  theory  affects  a  subject 
such  as  international  terrorism,  immigration,  or  a  country.  Eric  Neumayer  and  Thomas 
Plumper’s  study  tested  for  post-Cold  War  anti-West  terrorism  ultimately  determining  that  if 
“foreign  countries  support  the  government  of  the  terrorists’  home  country  with  economic  aid, 
arms  transfers,  military  alliances  and  intervention  in  civil  wars,  then  domestic  terrorist  leaders 
have  a  strategic  incentive  to  attack  nationals  from  that  foreign  country.”32  John  Coughlan 
proposed  that  grievances,  not  cultures,  is  alienating  the  minorities,  immigrants  and  refugees  in 
Europe.  He  contends  that  Europe  is  not  suffering  from  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’,  but  rather  a 
‘crisis  of  integration’.33  Focusing  on  the  US  only,  Pat  Buchanan  and  Ben  Wattenberg  take  a 
demographic  approach  to  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’  debate  straight  from  Huntington’s  statement 
that  migration  is  “the  central  issue  of  our  time.”34  Buchanan  argues  that  immigration  could  cause 
the  demise  of  the  US;  whereas,  Wattenberg  suggests  that  immigration  is  the  only  way  to  keep 
America  growing  and  strong  enough  to  defend  herself.  John  Gray  made  the  argument  that  states 
no  longer  control  war.  “Today  wars  are  often  not  fought  by  agents  of  sovereign  states  but  waged 
by  political  organizations,  irregular  armies,  ethic  or  tribal  militias  and  other  bodies  that  may  owe 
allegiance  to  no  sovereign  state.”35  Finally,  Dennis  Sandole  qualitatively  studied  the  country 
Turkey  and  how  its  composition  of  both  Western  and  Muslim  influences  could  bridge  the  divide 
between  Islam  and  the  West.  In  the  process,  Turkey  could  “contribute  to  transforming  the 
civilizational  clash  into  a  dialogue  of  equals.” 

All  researchers  were  quick  to  point  out  flaws  in  Huntington’s  theory.  Huntington’s  ‘clash  of 
civilizations’  theory  is  “difficult  to  operationalize.”37  Testing  created  deadlocks  between 
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theorist  and  researcher  unable  to  be  proven  definitely  correct  or  incorrect.  His  theory  is  “often 

Q  O 

too  vague  to  address  many  specific  situations.”  The  “concept  of  civilizations  is  oversimplified, 
unclear,  and  not  sufficiently  systematic.”  The  theory  also  had  a  few  oversights  and 
inconsistencies  that  researchers  were  quick  to  capitalize  on.  One,  the  theory  “ignores  the 
persistent  role  of  nationalism  in  world  politics.”40  An  inconsistency  is  whether  ‘Africa’  is  a 
civilization  or  not?  Buddhism  is  defined  as  a  civilization  on  the  map,  but  nowhere  else  in  his 
articles  or  book  does  he  state  a  clear,  consistent  answer.  Also,  where  does  Israel  or  Judaism 
fall — in  the  Western  civilization  (due  to  its  religion  or  democratic  institution)  or  the  Islamic 
civilization  (due  to  its  geography)?  This  highlights  another  confusion — some  of  the  civilizations 
are  places  (Japan,  Latin  America,  Africa)  while  others  are  religions  (Hindu,  Islamic, 
Buddhism).41  Ironically,  Russett  also  notes,  “many  of  the  conflicts  he  [Huntington]  identifies  at 
the  fault  lines  of  civilizations  are  those  between  neighboring  states  where  conflict  would  be 

4.9 

expected  whether  or  not  there  were  civilizational  or  cultural  differences.” 

Researchers  have  conducted  hundreds  of  studies  attempting  to  dispel  Huntington’s  ‘clash  of 
civilizations”  theory,  but  have  been  unable  to  unequivocally  reject  his  theory.  To  be  sure, 
conflict  data  for  post- 1989  is  still  being  tabulated  and  in  time,  researchers  will  have  a  large 
enough  data  set  to  call  the  game.  As  Thomas  Kuhn  aptly  stated  in  The  Structure  of  Scientific 
Revolutions  “to  be  accepted  as  a  paradigm,  a  theory  must  seem  better  than  its  competitors,  but  it 
need  not,  and  in  fact  never  does,  explain  all  the  facts  with  which  it  can  be  confronted.”43  As 
Huntington  himself  commented,  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’  proved  “a  useful  starting  point  for 
understanding  and  coping  with  the  changes  going  on  in  the  world.”44  Furthermore,  “a  paradigm 
is  disproved  only  by  the  creation  of  an  alternative  paradigm  that  accounts  for  more  crucial  facts 
in  equally  simple  or  simpler  terms.”45  It  has  been  sixteen  years  since  “The  Clash  of 
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Civilizations?”  was  published.  If  Huntington  is  off  mark,  where  is  the  new  paradigm  that  can 
displace  ‘clash  of  civilizations’?  “If  Not,  Civilizations,  What?”46 

This  paper  has  examined  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’  theory,  discussed  the  reverberations  the 
theory  has  caused  within  the  research  community,  and  evaluated  a  handful  of  ‘clash  of 
civilizations’  studies.  In  the  author’s  opinion,  due  to  the  lack  of  formal  thesis  rejection  and  the 
substantial  dialogue  and  research  the  theory  continues  to  stimulate,  the  ‘clash  of  civilizations’ 
theory  remains  a  useful  paradigm  to  examine  post-Cold  War  conflicts.  In  closing,  “ideas  matter 
most  when  they  fit  the  circumstances  or  nature  of  the  times.”47 
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